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WHAT OUGHT TO BE THE POLICY OF MISSIONARIES IN REGARD TO 
THE ORDINATION OF NATIVE PASTORS. 
By Rey. H. D. Porter, M.D. 
(Concluded from page 186.) 
V.—THE NATIVE PASTORATE AS DETERMINED BY THESE PRINCIPLES. 
AVING been thus explicit in discovering what principles may 
guide us in the search for a wise policy, we are ready to ask 
how is the question of a native pastorate affected by them, either 
singly, or in combination. 

Our first principle calls upon us, then, to institute a native 
pastorate. The highest and best condition of any Church can be 
none other than a fully organized one. The natural condition, by 
which we now mean the condition best suited to realize the aim of 
any Church organization, is only secured when it has an independent 
and acknowledged leader and guide. It is only when the native 
membership is small, and separated, that it is legitimate for the 
missionary to assume the pastorate. He is not and he can not be 
the pastor desired or needed. He may not have discovered his 
inadequacy. Whether he know it or not, that inadequacy is inherent 
in the nature of his relation to the people he would evangelize. It 
is an essential element in the ministry that the leader in spiritual 
matters should have a primary conviction of responsibility to God. 
The missionary from his training and experience, from his glad 
purpose to unfold God’s love to men, may have this conviction 
deep and profound. But it is a no less necessary element of the 
pastorate, that the teacher and leader should have a sense of 
allegiance, and responsibility to his Church. Without such a sense 
he can not be in any natural way a pastor. The missionary can 
never have any other sense of such responsibility than that coming 
from his sense of indebtedness to proclaim the truth to men. 
Personal interest there may be, and should be. Such responsibility 
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as fills the ideal pastorate must be sought in another form. A 
divided responsibility, the larger part of which is assumed, perhaps 
necessarily, by the missionary, cannot tend toward healthful activity 
in the Church. We know so well, by the happy experiences of 
hundreds of flourishing, and effective Churches in the home lands, 
the charm and the influence attending the pastorate. We may 
accept it as an axiom that that influence, is due to the sense of personal 
leadership untrammelled by external interference, and enhanced 
by the thought of the mutual responsibility of pastor and people. 
We may accept it as equally evident that like conditions in the 
mission fields will produce like results. Unless this principle of 
an ideal to be early attained, assist in determining a policy, a 
great danger must attend missionary effort. It is the danger 
of attaching undue importance to the difficulties in the way. 
Those difficulties are indeed great. They may very easily 
increase, they may become all but insuperable. ‘They must there- 
fore be met at the outset. We can best meet them by trusting to 
the general rule that the ideal condition of a Church must be songht, 
despite the hindrances. ‘These difficulties may present themselves 
in this way:—Want of adaptation to the pastoral office ; lack of 
experience ; imperfect conceptions of the Christian life; lack of 
traditional ideas of the importance of veracity and morality ; lack of 
systematic study of the gospel themes; lack of natural gifts of 
leadership, especially spiritual leadership. It would be easy to 
accumulate hindrances, and to magnify each into undue prominence. 
In the face of all these real, or apprehensible difficulties we must 
turn toward the principle laid down. What is the ideal? What 
is the normal condition of Church life? What in reality tends to 
realize in its highest forms, a vigorous and expansive Christian develop- 
ment? Against the hindrances on the side of the native pastor, we 
may set, the separation of the missionary from the people; the 
necessary imperfection of his modes of approach to them; the lack 
of that deepest and personal sympathy which comes from similar 
tastes, habits of thought and manner of life; the danger of keeping 
in subjection a body of native preachers and the constant peril of 
holding up before the helpers, an imperfect ideal of Church 
expenditure, or Church life. It is at the turning point of this 
dilemma that we plant our principle of ideal Church development. 
“ Have faith” said Francis Wayland “in general principles.’ The 
principle of the ideal condition of Christian life and growth, 
demands the native pastorate, it demands it at the earliest possible 
period. ‘The pastorate,” says Dr. Anderson, “ apprehended in its 
relations to the person and work of the Redeemer is far more 
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desirable and influential than that of ‘reader,’ ‘ catechist’ or 
mere ‘ licentiate.’” 

The conditions of normal, vigorous, continuous and expansive 
growth are to be found in the native pastorate, and in that alone. 

If such be the demand of the first law of determinate growth, we 
shall find that demand supplemented and enforced by the second 
principle of normal growth. This demand is not merely enforced, 
it is securely guarded against mistake from an unnecessary haste 
toward securing the result desired. If it be indeed true that the 
‘one controlling principle is the establishment of self-supporting 
self-governing and self-propagating institutions of the gospel,” 
it is no less true that there must be some method of securing such a 
result with ease and success. I submit that such a result can be 
best secured by a native pastorate, nay more, that it can only be 
secured by a native pastor. We may maintain the principle without 
any leaning toward the idea of a priestly office, that a pastor is a 
divinely commissioned officer of the Church. ‘The elements that 
combine to select and determine who may be called to be a pastor, 
while they may be common and successive human events, are 
nevertheless under the guidance of Him, in whom we live and move 
and have our mental and moral, no less than our physical, being. 
The pastor then, is the divinely appointed leader of any local 
community. We read, “ Asis the priest so is the people.’ The 
pastor is in reality the Church. The Church depends upon him for 
its thoughts, for its stimulus, for its activities. It may not be 
wholly the case in Christian lands where every individual Christian 
by his instincts and training is ready for a certain leadership. 
But it must be so in every place where Christian social life is built 
from the bottom. In a very interesting lecture on education in the 
Southern States, entitled “ Building for the Children,” the Rev. A. 
D. Mays lays down a great truth regarding education. “ But one 
thing is absolutely necessary to a good school. That one absolute 
essential is a good teacher.” Gen. Garfield once said, “If I were 
forced to select between a university without Dr. Hopkins, and Dr. 
Hopkins with only a shingle and a piece of chalk, under an apple 
tree, he on the end of an oak log and I on the other, I would say: 
‘ My university shall be Dr. Hopkins, president and college in one.’” 
[ paraphrase this principle and affirm, ‘One thing is absolutely 
necessary to a good Church. ‘That one absolute essential is a good 
pastor.” On heathen ground nothing can be more true. I 
paraphrase again and affirm that a good pastor carries his Church 
in himself. It is just at this point that our second principle guards 
and conserves the first. The first step towards the pastorate, if 
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there be one fitted to assume that office, is self-support. We can 
not secure an ideal Church life in any of its forms until this first 
step is taken. Self-support is the key note of the more recent 
missionary advances. Without this as a cardinal principle, a 
pauperized and lifeless body of uncertain believers, or half-hearted 
believers must be begotten. Without it only a new form of a “hireling 
ministry ” can be developed. It is seeds of the Kingdom that we 
are to plant, not roots. The seed will grow of itself. The roots 
watered however so carefully, may sprout, but they will live a 
perishing life and finally must be plucked up to make room for seed 
that shall live and grow in normal ways of development. 

We may take it as an axiom, that until a people are either able, 
or willing to attempt self-support, they are still infants, or children. 
They must remain under the tutelage of the missionary whose first 
hope and continuous aim, should be to awaken and urge to full 
development the idea of self-dependent self-support, first in the 
pastorate, second in Church building, and finally in schools and 
education. ‘Thus guarded and saved from its first, perhaps its only 
peril, we may urge on the pastorate to its full development. 

The native pastorate is demanded in order to complete the 
accomplishment of self-support. But the process of self-government 
demands more rigorously the native pastorate. ‘The responsibility 
of self-government,” says Dr. Anderson,* “ must be devolved upon 
the native Church as soon as it have a pastor.” The Church in many 
cases has begun to learn that lesson before its organization is com- 
pleted. Its mistakes, perplexities, anxieties, all will serve it well in the 
process of a healthful development. In order to carry on the work 
of self-government to its full conclusion the Church must have its 
own pastor, who accepts the leadership conscious of his respon- 
sibilities and full of purpose to secure for those who support him, 
all that building up in mental, moral, and spiritual life possible to a 
wise and sympathetic leadership. 

In like manner, a Church can not awake to its responsibility 
of proclaiming the gospel, except under the incentives of a personal 
leader. The native Church, with all the outlying darkness around 
it must be taught its duty of evangelizing men. It must be self- 
propagating from the very first. Without such a motive and purpose 
it will be a useless branch in the vineyard. “ There comes also,” 
says Prof Ladd,t “to the local Church, as a Church, a command of 
Christ. This command is historic...It emphasizes the final purpose 
of the Church. It teaches the doctrine that the local Church is in 


* Foreign Missions, p. 112. 
t Sect. XI, Prin. Church Polity, p. 385. 
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its final purpose no longer a merely local affair. Self-existence, 
mere existence, is no worthy end, for even the poorest, weakest and 
smallest of Christian Churches. The poorest, weakest, smallest 
Church is to live pray and labor for the conversion of the world.” 

It is safe to submit this appeal, a Church without a personal 
head, (one with it in spirit, motive, and endeavor,) a Church without 
a sense of independent and manly self-control, will never rise to the 
effort of united action to spread the gospel; it will have existence 
without life. It will never know its own power, nor the joy that 
comes from the use of that power. Give to any Church a pastor, 
taught by the Holy Spirit, divinely appointed to lead his brethren, 
having the seed of the Kingdom in his heart, and that seed will surely 
unfold itself, first the blade then the ear, then the full corn in the 
ear. The blade is self-support ; the ear will be self-reliant, efficient 
Church members; the full corn will show itself to be possessed of 
self-developing, self-propagating power. 

We come at length to the third principle which must determine 
our policy :—The law of common experience emphasizes, while it 
illustrates, the demand for the native pastorate. The work of missions 
during the first half of the present century may be said to have 
been largely experimental and tentative. The efforts made under 
a score of great organizations were as great and noble, as in many 
cases they were signally successful. Through decades of experience 
and experiment, through failure and success, men and societies have 
wrought. 

The period of experiment has passed. The period of deter- 
mined and fixed methods begotten of all experience has come. 
The common experience points most signally to the native pastorate, 
guarded by the principle of self-support and self-reliance. 

The experiment of foreign missionaries acting as pastors has 
failed most signally. Says Dr. Anderson, “ A foreign missionary 
should not be the pastor of a native Church. His business is to 
plant Churches committing them as soon as possible to the care of 
native pastors.”* During a period of nearly forty years in the 
Sandwich Islands the missionaries of the American Board were the 
pastors of large and undivided Churches. Great as were their in- 
dividual and general successes, experience showed that that was 
anerror. The native preachers were held in subordination to the 
missionaries, they were unable to show their capabilities. This 
error was not confined to a single mission nor a single society. 
After an experiment of thirty, forty and fifty years, in India, Africa, 


* Foreign Missions, p. 113. 
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Syria and America, the missions of the American Board had but 
thirty-eight native pastors out of one hundred and seventy native 
Churches.* ‘This peculiar result, did not arise from lack of men 
equal to the position. The very successes of the gospel showed this. 
There were not less than 400 educated, pious, faithful men in mission 
employ, many of them preachers, some of them licensed to proclaim 
the gospel. The difficulty continued because of no fixed principles 
regarding the development of the native Church, because of no clear 
purpose to assign Churches to the watch and care of pastors, and 
because the young men in the Churches were not avowedly educated 
with this great object in view. 

These years of experience wrought out a clear, and well nigh 
universal change of view. The former secretary of the Church 
Missionary Society says,t “It may be said to have been only lately 
discovered in the science of missions that when the missionary is of 
another and superior race than his converts, he must not attempt 
to be their pastor. If he continues to act as their pastor they 
will not form a vigorous native Church, but as a general rule, will 
remain in a dependent condition. The same congregation, under 
competent native pastors would become more self-reliant, and their 
religion would be of a more manly, home character.” 

A second lesson of experience is, that the native Church must 
be released as early as possible from its stage of tutelage. ‘Those 
decades of repression, and of lack of confidence, in the various 
mission fields served to increase the very ills that were so greatly 
deprecated. The vision of the old hymn was repeated in a more 
earthly and realistic fashion. ‘“ Sweet fields beyond the swelling 
flood, stand dressed in living green.” The ideal of a vigorous and 
buoyant Christian life and of Churches full of aggressive power 
lay amid those ‘sweet fields.’ But timorous mortals start and 
shrink and fear to launch away. “There is danger” says Secretary 
Clark,t “of continuing the state of dependence too long, and of failing 
to impress upon every believer, the duty of work, of self-denial and 
personal sacrifices for Christ. The condition of dependence is liable 
to become chronic and pauperizing, and only vigorous efforts under 
the most favorable circumstances can prevent this.” 

A delay beyond a suitable period of development, has been 
found to cast aside the very opportunity sought for, it has 
successfully suppressed by repression that vigorous self-movement, 


* Up till 1863, ‘‘The important discovery had scarcely been made that self-governed 
self-reliant Churches are scarcely a possibility among the heathen without 
pastors of the same race.” Sandwich Islands, p. 171. 

+ Rev. Henry Venn, quoted in Dr. Anderson’s Foreign Missions. 

t “Annual Report 1884.” 
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self-discipline and education, which it should be the fixed purpose 
of the new life begotten of the gospel to inspire and direct to new 
activities and successes. 

Not to dwell longer upon the lesson of experience as to failures 
and misconceptions, let us notice more especially the cumulative 
testimony, giving us a widely illustrated, and now abundantly 
attested principle, that the native pastorate, wisely in:ugurated upon 
a basis of self-support, and self-dependence, is the divinely appointed 
means to secure the best conditions of Church life and growth. 

We may fitly study the success of the native pastorate in the 
Sandwich Islands. The successes of the gospel there still appear 
phenominal. During a period of twenty-six years from the first 
great spiritual awakening, the annual average increase was about 
1,900, and the total was within a few hundred of 50,000 souls. 
And yet in 1863, there were but four native pastors, one of whom 
had gone as a foreign missionary to the Marquesas Islands. At that 
date there were twenty-one organized Churches. That number was 
speedily enlarged, until in 1870 there were fifty-eight Churches with 
thirty-nine native pastors, and nine ordained men in the foreign field. 
These native Churches had at that time contributed annually about 
$30,000 for the support of their Christian institutions. The support 
of thirteen laborers in the foreign field was a sign of the vigorous life 
of the native Church. The success of the native ministry upon 
these Islands was, and still is, a matter of inestimable importance. 

The discovery of the need of a native pastorate, as distinct from 
a native ministry or agency, has been followed everywhere with 
great enlargement and success. ‘Ihe figures respecting the 
pastorate, are full of instruction tous. In 1854, forty years from 
the entrance of the America Board into India, not a single native 
had been ordained to the ministry. Still later, in 1863, when the new 
experiment of the native ministry was determined upon, there were 
but thirty-eight ordained, native pastors, in the care of the Board’s 
missions, while the number of Churches had reached one hundred 
and seventy. In striking contrast we may place the reports 
for the year 1884, where out of 292 Churches connected with the 
American Board, 139 are given as self-supporting, the whole num- 
ber of native pastors being 142. “If” says Dr. Clark, “ we include 
the fifty-six Churches in the Hawaiian Islands set off as independent 
more than twenty years ago, we have 195, out of 348, as self- 
supporting. In the Turkish mission there are sixty native pastors 

to 105 Churches; in India 43 to 71, while in Japan the 
youngest and most vigorous of the successful missions of the Board, 
there are seventeen native pastors to twenty-two Churches. 
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A full justification of the change of relation is the interesting 
fact, that additions to the Churches and contributions to self-support, 
bear a direct relation to the increase in the native ministry. 

The experience of the American Board is borne out in nearly 
every particular by that of other societies. 

First long delay and hesitation, then a coincident discovery of 
the need and the imperative call for a native pastorate, and finally 
such progress and development as could have arisen in no other way, 
and which has occasioned as much surprise and gladness, as the 
discovery of some permanent law in the physical world. See what 
Dr. Tidman of the London Missionary Society says, respecting the 
native pastors of Tahiti. ‘They were called forth by the necessities 
of the situation. As soon as called they proved equal to it. There are 
now living under the influence of these native pastors a greater 
number of Church members, than they had aforetime.” And so of 
Madagascar. ‘There, men have been raised up by God to take the 
oversight, and instead of tens of Christians under European pastors, 
there are now hundreds, nay thousands, under the teaching of these 
men.” Such testimony to self-dependence and development is 
repeated unceasingly. Of Sierra Leone we read that in 1862 ten 
parishes undertook the support of their pastors, that they sent out 
into the regions about them six several missions, that in 1870 the 
nominal Christians of the colony were 80,0U0, and the missionary 
work was regarded as completed. The story of the Church in 
Madagascar, gives us a like lesson. Of that Church with its ninety- 
five Churches, and 101 native pastors in the space of four years, 
the number of communicants increased ten fold. At Harpoot in 
Eastern Turkey, a station was formed in 1856. Its first Church 
was gathered two years later, its first pastor ordained in 1860. At 
the end of ten years, there were connected with this Church thirteen 
others, with eleven native pastors, twenty-one native teachers and 
forty-one other helpers. This was the growth of a single Church 
in less than twelve years. At the present writing that station has 
twenty-two Churches. Its membership is 1,550. Its contributions 
last year were $5,200. This last is said to be the equivalent of 
$30,000, were it raised in the United States.* 

It is a fair conformation of this theory of the early establishing 
a native pastorate, that its best results are seen where it has worked 
most freely and without the hindrance of a long experience in 
another direction. Two signal instances may serve us. The 





* Canon Westcott said in June last, Native contributions rise year by year, and now 
amount to 50,000£. The native clergy are more in number, than Europeans. 
Spontaneous efforts are made to deepen their spiritual life. Anniversary Sermon. 
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vigorous Churches of the American Board in Japan where last year 
there was an increase of sixty per cent in membership, and where 
but three in a list of 1,800 were dropped from the list as unworthy, 
present us with striking illustrations of our principle. ‘ Of the 
twenty-two Churches, fifteen are self-supporting. One of them has 
never received any money from the Board, and though not five 
years old, has 280 members. Moreover, all the native Churches 
have received during the year in aggregate less than $600 from 
the Board, while they have themselves contributed $7,000, to the 
Lord’s treasury.” ‘To which is justly added ;—“ The native pastors 
have proved themselves to be men of zeal, courage sagacity, and 
upon their Churches seems to have descended an inspiration for the 
conversion of Japan.”* Of the one Church mentioned above this 
note is to beadded. Individual missionaries have rendered assistance 
privately but the results reached are the genuine fruit of self-denying 
labor on the part of the pastor, and of an efficient Church mem- 
bership. 

The final illustration shall be from that wonderful people, 
the devil worshippers of Burmah. Who has not read with a thrill 
of peculiar joy that romance of modern missions, the story of the 
Bassein-Karen mission? The theories of mission policy wrought 
side by side in Burmah for a score and more of years. One, that of 
excessive caution in putting native converts into the ministry. The 
other, of profound belief in the value of self-dependent, self-reliant 
pastors and Churches. The story of the Bassein-Karen mission is 
the history of this latter theory from its early inception a score and 
more of years, before its “ discovery ” by the secretaries of mission 
societies, until its consummate illustration, in the organization of its 
hundred and more Churches, each with a native pastor, giving tens 
and hundreds of thousands of dollars for the support and pro- 
clamation of the gospel. I am glad to quote from the London 
Mission Chronicle. “The Rev. E. L. Abbott, the father and 
founder of the mission, began with the principle that a mission 
should be made self-supporting. ‘I hope in time,’ he wrote in 1840, 
‘to succeed in introducing the system of each congregation support- 
ing its own pastor...The Bassein-Karen Christians produce more 
evangelists and teachers, do more home mission work, support more 
Churches and schools, and contribute annually more per head than 
almost any equal number of native Christians anywhere.’” The 
reviewer adds, “This book, is a valuable contribution not only to 
the history, but the philosophy of missions.” 


* Annual Report, p. 35. 
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It is at this point we may rest our argument and fix for our- 
selves a policy. “The philosophy of missions.” This is a careful 
phrase, and we like it. It would seem as if the demand for the 
ordination of native pastors, had been scientifically certified. 

“God calls us,” say Canon Westcott, “by calling out the 
characteristic expression of spiritual life in the native congregations : 
by steadily increasing the power and the responsibility of the native 
pastorate. The rapid organization of the native ministry in India 
and elsewhere, has brought the Gospel nearer to the hearts of the 
people.” “ With what gratitude to God” says Bishop Alford, “should 
we mention the fact that our native clergy outnumber our 
European staff. It is indeed a blessed testimony to the reality of 
our work that while our European ordained missionaries number 
228, our native ordained clergy number 246, and our native 
Christian laborers above 4,000.” (Sermon at St. Dunstairs June 
6th, 1885.) 

We have then a clearly outlined policy respecting the native 
ministry. The ideal state of any local Church demands a native 
pastor. That Church can rise to vigorous life and expansive 
spiritual energy only under the guidance of a leader of its own. 
The errors of forty years of experimenting illustrate the need of a 
native pastor. The crowning successes of the earlier, and the 
later experiences of Churches of every society in all the wide scope 
of missionary action show us the way. It is the voice of assured 
success that speaks tous. This is the way walk ye in it. The 
principles involved in this discussion. if rightly conceived, lay upon 
us a great responsibility. We can not wisely doubt, that a self- 
supporting, self-dependent, self-extending Church, with a pastor 
equal to leadership in all of these great interests, is the divinely 
appointed ideal. 

Whatever be our fears, or conservatisms, we have no 
longer any right to dwell upon them, or to trust them. Let us 
rather seek to put ourselves at once into the line of this discipline. 
The growth of the Churches we are organizing the life and vigor 
depends largely now upon us. Is it not a great duty and burden 
laid upon by all our love for the Kingdom of God, to develop as 
rapidly as possible well trained men, to whom can be given, without 
faltering the special guidance and leadership of the native Churches. 

One word of our Master shall sustain and stimulate us to this 
great end. ‘I have chosen you and ordained you that ye should go 
and bring forth fruit, and that your fruit remain.” 
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CHINESE MISSION WORK IB SINGAPORE. 


HORTLY after the founding of Singapore as a colony in 1819 
Singapore was fairly well-manned by Mission agencies, prin- 
cipally by the London Mission Society and A. B.C. F. M. But, on 
the opening up of China, it was as a mission field, though a British 
Colony, almost literally abandoned, as far as the Protestant Church 
was concerned. The Romanists, however, remained in full force, 
and are to-day numerous, influential and wealthy, possessing several 
fine Churches, large convents, schools, and much valuable property 
in houses and lands. 

Of late years Singapore, so long culpably neglected, has again 
attracted somewhat the attention of the Protestant Church, and 
various agencies have been set into operation by different branches 
of that Church, in addition to those carried on so faithfully by the 
brave little band of Christian workers, who were all too long left to 
fight the battle alone on such unequal terms. I shall refer, only 
very briefly, to the different agencies at present in operation for 
the evangelization of the Chinese here. 

1.—The Chinese Girls’? School, now under the care of Miss 8S. 
Cooke and her efficient assistant, Miss Ryan, is the oldest exist- 
ing Agency in the Colony. Taken over in 1843 by the Female 
Education Society from the London Mission Society, it has ever since 
been supported by that society working in connection with the 
English Episcopalian Church. Miss Grant was the first lady in 
charge ; but in 1853, Miss Cooke arrived, and has ever since carried 
on this school. The training of the girls (who are almost without 
exception Chinese) is carried on in English and Malay. Many of 
the former pupils are married to Christian Chinese in the Straits, 
and not a few have gone to be wives to Chinese preachers connected 
with the C. M. S. in Foochow and elesewhere. There are, at 
present, about thirty-five girls in the school, who receive their 
training entirely free. Several of them are children rescued 
by the Police authorities from a life of sin. The expenses of 
the school amount to about £750 per annumn, £500 of which 
sum is provided by two yearly sales of useful and fancy articles 
sent out from England. 

After the London Mission Society withdrew its agents, by send- 
ing them all on to China, the Rev. B. P. Keasberry, until his death 
in 1875, carried on mission work, among the Malays and Chinese, 
unconnected with any society, after the refusal of the London 
Mission Society to retain him as their agent in Singapore. He nobly 
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stood his post in his beloved field for thirty years “ unconnected,” 
but that by no fault of his own. 

2.—The St. Andrew’s Mission, (S. P. G.) was commenced some 
thirty years ago, by the resident chaplain persuading his English 
congregation to employ Chinese Catechists. This mission is still 
connected with, and partly supported by St. Andrew’s Cathedral. 
The resident missionary, however, is under the 8. P. G. The 
present occupant of that office, the Rev. W. H. Gomes, has 
kindly furnish me with the following interesting facts. ‘ It is 
difficult for me to give statistics as regards my mission, seeing that 
it is for the Chinese (Chinese-speaking and Malay-speaking) and 
Tamils. Indeed the work done cannot be calculated numerically, as 
the people are always removing to other places in search of employ- 
ment, while there are also fresh accessions from Christians who 
arrive here from China and India. Besides the Chinese-speaking 
Chinese, there are several members of our congregation from among 
the Straits-born Chinese with whom Malay is the language spoken at 
home. So that we have on a Sunday three services, in Chinese at 
9a.m., Tamil at 11 a.m., and Malay at 7.30 p.m. At the evening 
service all classes are expected to meet together, but some, who 
have come to one of the other services, do not come to it. Some 
Malay-speaking Eurasians also attend the Mission chapel. Our 
largest congregation at one service during the last year has been 
157 and communicants 55, but this does not include the Christians 
at Jurong. At the service I held there on Sunday last, the con- 
gregation was 30. The Register records 261 baptisms by me since 
I took charge in September 1872, but this does not include the 
Christians, who are members of the congregation, baptised by my 
predecessors or others. ‘The Tamil members are few, I should say 
20 to 25 in all, so that excluding them you may be able to form 
a fair idea of the Chinese congregation. I may mention one instance 
of the liberality of our people, disinterested and unexpected, where 
their own interests were not concerned. They subscribed for the 
support of the local mission very liberally, but they were asked 
to contribute in addition towards the building of a Church in 
Thaipheng, Perak; and I was suprised to receive $100.23 towards 
this object, but what is more, it did not materially affect their usual 
contributions towards the local mission, which was made shortly 
after. Besides this amount for Perak Church, they contributed 
last year for general purposes and for the sick and needy $570.70.” 
In addition to the mission work, carried on by the catechists and 
missionary of this mission in the two pretty little Churches at 
Singapore and Jurong, occasional services are held at the 
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Catechists’ house, and a Chinese Boys’ school is carried on in the 
Singapore Church, during the week, which about pays all expenses 
from class fees and grants-in-aid for the forty or more boys in 
attendance. 

3.—The ‘ Chinese Gospel House,’ (Hok Im Kuan), Mission is 
the outcome of an effort to begin work in the Straits on the part of 
the English Presbyterian Mission. In 1862 the HE. P. M. at Amoy 
sent down the Rey. Alex. Grant and Tan See Boo, one of Mr. W. C. 
Burn’s early converts. Mr. Grant shortly after changed his views, 
and he together with See Boo carried on the work until See Boo’s 
death, a year or so ago, and since them Mr. Grant, greatly to the 
regret of all who knew him, has been compelled to leave for home 
owing to ill health. Mr. Hoequard, who arrived in 1880, has now 
charge of this work. Messrs Grant and Hocquard in Singapore, 
and Mr. Macdonald in Penang, have been most devoted workers 
among the Chinese, but, owing to their reluctance to furnish 
statistics, we regret we cannot give as definite information about 
their work as we could desire. Suffice it to say that they are doing 
a good work, and we can bespeak for them, as for all the other 
workers, the earnest prayers of your readers. 

4,—The English Presbyterian Mission having failed, in 1862, 
in its attempt to commence a branch in Singapore, has been long 
in renewing the experiment. The demand for workers in Amoy, 
Swatow and Fomosa, allowed little chance of a man for Singapore. 
For several year Mr. Keasberry carried on work at Buhit Timah 
with a Chinese Catechist. After his death this cause was, at the 
request of the Chinese themselves, taken under the care of the 
local Presbyterian minister, Rev. W. Aitkin, by whom it was 
transferred to the E. P. M. upon the arrival of the Rev. J. A. B. Cook 
in 1882, after a few months in Swatow and Amoy. This Mission 
now has four stations Buhit, Timah, Serangoon, Jahor, and Tek- 
kha. The three former are country stations, and Tek-kha is in town. 
This chapel has just been purchased from the London Mission Society. 
It was built in 1843, and for many years Mr. Keasberry carried 
on his work here. His congregation is now scattered, and may be 
found among the other missions in the Straits, though few Chinese 
were ever connected with his ‘‘ Malay chapel.” After his death, 
until last September, Mr. W. Young had charge of the Malay 
service, when the E. P, M. on Mr. Young’s departure for England, 
took charge of the Chinese Baba (Malay-speaking) congregation, 
about sixteen or twenty in all. With the exception of two services 
a week in this chapel in Malay, all the other work of the mission is 
carried on in Chinese. The local Presbyterian Church aim at 
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helping the Chinese Mission to the extent of $1.000 a year; the 
other expenses of the mission are met by the general funds of the 
K.P. M. The statistics for last year are as follows :— 

** We closed last year 1884 with a membership of 49 in com- 
munion, eleven suspended, and twenty-four children. This year 
(1885) we have added four children and thirty-three adults to the 
roll; of these, ten adults were baptized and twenty-three received 
into fellowship. On the other hand, ten of the suspended members 
and the old preacher have been “ excommunicated,” two have died, 
and nine have gone to China or elsewhere; thus leaving a mem- 
bership of seventy-one members, twenty-eight children (not includ- 
ing the children of the Baba members) and one suspended, making 
one hundred in all, besides hearers and applicants. ‘ During the year 
for chapel building, current expenses, and native preachers’ fund, 
the Chinese themselves have raised $492.28. This does not include 
two chapel-keepers’ wages, gas bill, funeral expenses and help to 
poor Chinese Christians, and other moneys given here, or sent to 
China.” One of the cheering accounts of this mission is that, 
whereas only two men are at present employed to preach, there are 
about half-a-dozen voluntary helpers, who preach regularly every 
Sabbath in the chapels and prisons without even their traveling 
expenses. While speaking about the prisons, it may be as well to 
remark, that every Lord’s Day from twelve noon to 2 p.m. preaching 
is carried on in the wards among all classes of prisoners. Several 
hundreds of Chinese thus hear the gospel. Mr. Hocquard, Mr. 
Cook & Mrs. Covk, have special classes on Saturday afternoon for 
enquirers. In each male class them are some thirty members. The 
preaching on Sabbaths is carried on by men from all the missions in 
Singapore. 

4.—The American Methodist Episcopal Mission, the only other 
mission at work here, is just commencing. The Rev. W. F. 
Oldham arrived here about the beginning of 1885, and, in addition 
to services for Europeans and Eurasians, he has been employed in 
educational work among the wealthy Chinese and others desirous 
of learning English. Mission work among the Tamils has also 
been commenced. But this work among “the English-speaking 
people” as Mr. Oldham tell us, “is according to one theory, only 
a stepping-stone to reach the Chinese and Malays.” We wish him 
and his fellow-workers every success in the Lord’s work! He 
expects in the autumn two lady missionaries, our medical, and the 
other for educational and women’s work among the homes of the 
Chinese. Our American friends are now busy building a Church 
and school. For their school, they have received most generous 
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support from the wealthy non-Christian Chinese in Singapore. 
From the Indian Witness we learn that ‘ Mr. Oldham continues to 
have much encouragement in his work. The Chinese residents 
have already subscribed $3.725 in aid of his Mission (school) and it 
is expected the amount will be increased to $4.500” 

There is, and has been for many years, a splendid field for 
Chinese missions in Singapore and the Straits generally, to say 
nothing of the Malay Peninsula ; where there is not a single mission- 
ary. There is ample room for other workers, besides those already 
on the field, but the true interests of the cause will be, we think, 
best served by those “ Societies” or “ Churches,” already repre- 
sented on the field, sending more laborers as soon as possible. 
Singapore alone has more than 100,000 Chinese, the most of these 
speaking either Tie Chiu or Hok Kien, though there are also many 
Hakkas and Cantonese, besides the Babas, or Straits-born Chinese, 
who are the wealthy and influential class here. These all speak 
Malay, and more or less, English as well. 

The British and Foreign Bible Society, though not a mission 
in the ordinary sense of the word, is yet doing efficient mission work 
among the Chinese and others. Mr. Haffenden, the agent here 
has kindly furnished « few facts as to sales of the Scriptures among 
the Chinese, during the last year. He has now two European 
colporteurs, one at Batavia and another, who only arrived by this 
mail, for the Straits. On an average during last year there were 
three native colporteurs working in the Straits. The whole of the 
sales (in Chinese only) in Malaysia for 1885, was 23,613; of these 
13,622 volumns—the Bible or any portions of the same—were sold 
in the Straits Settlements and the native states. The sales in 
Netherlands India have been very considerable, but we are only 
writing of the Straits, and especially of Singapore. The British 
and Foreign Bible Society sent out Mr. J. Haffenden in 1882, 
when he took over the local Bible Society ; since then the sales have 
greatly increased. In 1883 there were 3,527 volumns sold, and 
the yearly average of the former ten years was only 518. 

Besides the work of the British and Foreign Bible Society, a 
considerable number of Chinese Scriptures are sold by the E. P. M. 
which has an honorary agency of the National Bible Society 
of Scotland. 


Singapore, February 22nd, 1886. 
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SECULARIZATION IN KIANGSU.* 
By Rev. H. C. Du Bosz. 


ae forty years Missionaries have labored in this province, and 

though the number from the beginning, counting one by one, is 
not small, yet it has been far from sufficient to reach the great mass 
of the population. Thousands of children have been taught in the 
schools, tens of thousands of sermons delivered, and a million of 
Bible and tracts distributed. New cities have been opened, new 
stations planted, and in many places the Mission is a city set on a 
hill that cannot be hid. The brief limits of a paper like this, 
exclude reference to the firm foundation upon which the work is 
built, the rising of the temple walls and the bright future when the 
agencies now put forth shall accomplish their ends in establishing 
a glorious Church. The discussion must be limited to the spiritural 
nature of our work and the spiritural methods of performing 
that work. 

Two things must be borne in mind; the one, that others are 
entitled to their opinions as well as we ourselves,—wisdom will not 
die with any one man;—the other, that our views change with 
varying circumstances. 

Making however, due allowance, for these “ variations,” there 
are still principles underlying the evangelization of the nations 
which stand forth clearly amidst the changes of kingdoms and the 
mutations of time. There are clear directions in the New '‘l'estament, 
so that no one who reads his Commission may err. There are the 
practical examples of prominent evangelists so that we have only to 
follow them as they followed Christ. Let us solemnly address 
ourselves to the inquiry, Are men and money now used to the best 
advantage in evangelizing this province ? 

And what are the orders? Assembled on a Galilean Mountain 
the disciples received the’ parting instructions from their departing 
Lord ; Go, go,— go ye,—go ye out, out into all the world and preach 
(or as we might hear it) preach to every man, woman and child in 
Kiangsu. None of us accept the Beecheric definition of preaching 
“Christ and Him crucified,” as including ‘“ Geography, history, 
botany, science, or whatever would elevate and benefit mankind.” 
We accept the words in their plain literal signification. 





* Read before the Soochow Literary Society, March 12th, 1886. Abridged for the 
Becorder. Fone 
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The disciple is not above His Lord, so his simple obligation is 
that of obedience. No bleating of sacrificial oxen and sheep, no deaf- 
ening recitation of a Chinese school, can take the place of obeying 
the voice of the Lord. The Duke of Wellington said, “ Let the 
Church obey her marching orders.” Paul said to Agrippa, “I was 
not disobedient O King, to the Heavenly vision.”” A month before 
the surrender at Appomattox, in the third watch of the night, Gen. 
Lee summoned Lt. Gen. Gordon to his head quarters and leaning 
upon the mantle, told him sadly that his army was now 46,000 
against 160,000; that his supplies were cut off and that sure defeat 
awaited them. ‘Go, then,” said his Lieutenant, “to Richmond 
and urge Congress to make peace on the best terms it can get.” 
Gen. Lee raised himself erect and said ‘fGen. Gordon, I am a 
soldier.” Do we not sometimes feel that legislative functions 
pertain to our office and that we are a M. C. or a M. P., 
and forget that we are simply soldiers! Senator Evarts, the 
son of the great Missionary Secretary, is credited, with saying, 
“Brethren of the ministry, stick to your calling; preach the 
word ; make full proof of your ministry.” 

In addition to the commission, “‘ Go Preach,” the Master gives 
the order, “Be Wise;” it is not advisory, not simply a suggestion, 
it is a command. There is a prevalent theory ;—‘ A man may 
choose a line of action; if he works at it diligently and persistently, 
with faith and prayer, it must succeed; God will not let it fail.” 
There is no greater falacy. Suppose, for example, a physician 
should follow this theory in administering medicine, what would be 
the result? The orders are that our chapels and all their services be 
after the exact pattern shown on the Mount,—ie. the mountains in 
Arabia and Galilee,—and there is no discretion left us in the matter. 

There is scarcely a more deceptive phrase than the term 
‘Missionary Work ;” it is used generically to embrace as many 
branches of labor as we may choose toadd. Missionary work in 
this land may be defined, The time spent in speaking to the Chinese, 
whether one or many, about Christianty. This definition is strictly 
Scriptural. It is not held that this absolutely excludes everything 
else, but it is meant to state that preaching is the sum and substance 
of Missionary Work (though auxiliaries are admissible to a limited 
extent.) 

The first auxiliary is the school. “Feed my lambs,” said the 
resurrected Jesus. Surely the little multitude who in the evening 
time throng every street are not to be left alone with no effort to 
do them good. The second is the High School or College. ‘The 
S me commit thou to faithful men who shall be able to teach others 
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also.” A command embraces all that is necessary for its execution. 
An educated people demand an educated ministry. Native schools 
do not furnish an education ; they are also idolatrous. The concensus 
of the Protestant Churches is for denominational schools. Not that 
all the boys are to be preachers, but it is a reasonable hope, that 
out of a number of men, well trained and thoroughly furnished God 
will call some to the ministry. It is not to be inferred that all 
who are “apt to teach,” are to come from the schools, for men in 
middle life are frequently chosen for the work. A mission without 
a high school is like a tall man of fine physique, with a low sloping 
forehead and a thimble full of brains. 


The distinguished educator 
is one of the most useful of men. 


The third auxiliary is the 
Hospital. This stands specially before the heathen as an evidence 
of the truth of Christianity. ‘The fourth is the Press. It must be 
borne in mind that the functions of these departments are secular, 
though there may be an earnest effort to win the souls committed 
to our charge. It is secular to teach geography and arithmetic; 
secular to print books; secular to administer medicine though this 
is specially commanded by our Lord ;—“ Heal the sick.” These 
secular departments are admissible on the conditions; Ist, that 
in comparison with the sun of missions, Preaching, they are simply 
small planets; 2nd, that they revolve around the sun and do not 
like a comet fly off at a tangent. 

The question now comes before us of the amount of secular- 
ization in Kiangsu. If the male missionaries be divided into three 
classes, Preachers, Semi-Preachers and General Missionaries, the 
latter class to embrace teachers, superintendents, agents, students, 
doctors and colporteurs, they will stand: Preachers, 14; 


; Semi- 
Preachers, 6; General Missionaries, 23. If the 


: Semi-Preachers 
were divided between the two classes, they would stand as 17 
to 26. It five doctors and two colporteurs were deducted it would 
be seventeen Preachers to nineteen General Missionaries, i.e. fully 
one-half of the stream issuing from underneath the pulpit is diverted 
into other channels. As Shanghai is the general missionary depot, 
some of those located there are directing work throughout the 
eighteen provinces, and are not strictly local Missionaries, and others 
are student Missionaries who may join the preaching ranks. ‘There 
is no question as to the conscientiousness of those otherwise 
employed, of the earnestness of their labors, of their devotion to 
our common Lord and of their heroic self-sacrifice in the midst 
of arduous toils. It is not the thing itself which is so much 
questioned as that such a large proportion of the force is not engaged 
in direct conflict with the foe. 
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For the ladies, the statistics given below are approximately 
correct. The thirty married ladies do some work among the women 
and some in the schools. Of the twenty-seven single ladies, five 
are doctresses, fifteen teachers, six preparing for work among the 
women, and one working among the women. The teaching ladies 
give a fraction of time to woman’s work. Of the whole, certainly 
not 20 per cent is given to the heathen mothers. This is a province 
where besides visiting in the city, a lady may go from hamlet to 
hamlet and see hundreds of her benighted sisters in a day. How 
easy the field compared with Shantung. 

Secularization in Kiangsu consists principally in the use of 
money for the extension of the cause. In considering this part of 
the subject we must look at the condition of the people. Poverty 1! 
poverty! what a fearful word. The wages of clerks in Soochow 
range usually from $1.00 to $4.00, with their food, which is equal to 
from $2.00 to $5.00 per mensem. The women at embroidery make as 
a general rule from 3 to 5 cents a day. Thousands are in the depths 
of poverty. In the country the rent of $2.00 per mow leaves the 
farmer only his rice-straw for his year’s toil. The people are not 
beygars for money, they are beggars for work. We cannot remove 
the poverty of China. Our entire salaries spent on charity will not 
relieve the dire necessities of those within quarter mile of our doors. 

The point to which I now call special attention is the develop- 
ment of foreign support in the native Church. In this province the 
increase in the last ten years has been in geometrical progression. 
Brethren who were the monied men ten years ago, are now left 
behind in the race just as a one-million millionaire would stand to 
Vanderbilt. I do not raise the cry, “rice Christians” for I have 
faith in my native brethren and count them as the saints of the 
Lord ; it is the question now of “ rice Missionaries.” I do not say 
use no money at all; there may be a wise expenditure of funds, as 
when Mr. Corbett with $300.00 helps fifteen schools and thus aids 
(not supports) 200 boys. We believe in assisting a poor man, full 
of zeal and the Holy Ghost, if he gives evidence that he is called 
of God to the ministry. When we see the empty benches in the 
chapels of some who take extreme positions, and the blanks in their 
work, one is led to think that perhaps The Doctrine of the Mean, 
leaning towards the economical side, is the safest course. That 
money is lavished on the work in Kiangsu, it is only necessary to 
state that annually in current expenses not including building, there 
is spent about $150,000. It is impossible to give the exact figures 
though I have tried to obtain them. Suffice it to say that three 
Missions spend $90,000; if we add two more the sum will reach 
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from $110,000 to $120,000 for five missions, besides the weaker 
Missions (financial considered). The silver question is the ringing 
missionary question at this juncture. ‘Though our work is only 
forty years old yet her hair is silvery ! 

The evil of much money would be lessened by scattering forces 
rather than concentrating. ‘ Divide and conquer.” Let there be 
several missionaries, male and female, at one post with schools 
assistants and servants for several homes, besides the sums that 
liberal souls expend in charity, and the amount is very large. Also 
by scattering forces, work is multiplied and there is never a need 
of division of labor.” 

The evils to our rising Church are many. We are not simply 
to preach as Whitfield, we are to organize as Wesley, and we have 
to look whether grace or cash is the chief stone of the corner. As 
the * Mission” to the natives is a business hong, they lose sight of 
the spiritual nature of the Kingdom. The hill of Zion is leveled 
down to a paddy-field. Our employment system, is nothing, more 
or less, than an ecclesiastical heresy. The patronage system may 
do good to the Pagan but it is bad for the Christian. By it, to 
send out native evangelists, Churches have been drafted away so 
that what might have been a vigorous society is now a withering 
plant. By it, the observance of the Sabbath is made to depend on 
employment by the mission. By it, discipline has lost its spiritual 
functions and means dismissal from secular employment. By it, 
the Lord’s Supper is spread for those who day after day eat the 
King’s meat. 

Now let it be understood that the Chinese are not a busy 
people like the nations of the West. Time hangs on their hands, 
and a Christian, without specially interfering with his daily toil, can 
devote one-half of his time to religious work, so that he has abundant 
time and opportunity to glorify God. That our native brethren 
should delight in propagating the seed sown by the missionary is 
not surprising for they are men of generous natures, and to recom- 
mend a friend to a position and obtain for him a comfortable 
support is according to their ideas of propriety. They lose the 
distinction between what is spiritual and what is sccular. Preacher 
or teacher, colporteur or compradore, assistant or cook, helper or 
table-boy, Bible-womanu or Ahmah, sexton or mafoo,—it is all “ the 
Lord’s work,” if the missionary is the Paymaster. 

The hireling system is an incubus upon our work. Where is 
the mission that does not long to get rid of this preacher or that? 
He is not a bad man but gives no evidence of a divine call. Ah. 
yes, he was called by man. ‘This is sadly the case where crowds of 
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heathen boys are collected in schools with the design of sending 
them forth as harvesters and where little efforts are put forth for 
the conversion of the heathen. 

To carry the argument farther, some native assistants instead 
of being helpers are clogs to the work. ‘They stand as a wall 
between the missionary and the heathen. There are missionaries 
of active labors and devoted piety whose life work has been sapped 
by a preacher who was a worlding; every convert by his influence 
has returned to the weak and beggarly elements. 

Will not some charitable person put the papers of Dr. Nevius 
into the hands of every male and female missionary who arrives on 
this coast during the next ten years? He limits his discussion to 
preaching assistants, whereas it should be applied to every portion 
of mission work. A hospital may make the local Church sick; a 
Boarding school may put it in the infirmary; day-schools, the 
elastic rice bowl, may lay it in the grave. But why should Dr. 
Nevius call this the “new method”? It is 1800 years of age, 
whereas the plan of offering the gospel with money and with price 
is a new departure. 

A writer in arguing that foreign support is unnecessary says, 
“With very rare exceptions, a body of converts, large or small, in 
any land will be able to support all of their number who give 
creditable evidence of a divine call to the exclusive work of the 
ministry, in comfort equal to their own average of support.’ 
The Christians are liberal. One of our converts in the country 
opens his shanty for service each Lord’s day. Here in Soochow 
the native Church rents a hall for Sabbath worship. Some 
years ago a gentleman in the Northern States who read The 
Missionary, offered $8000.00 to build a Church in Soochow. 
The Secretary, an old African Missionary, replied that the brethren 
could not use so large an amount, and suggested that it go 
into the general treasury, to which he assented. Now suppose we 
had had the Rev. Dr. Gooseland at the helm, the eighteen members 
of the Central Presbyterian Church of Soochow, under such a pile 
of brick and mortar, would have been in the same condition as 
the eighteen lying beneath the fallen tower of Siloam. 

Many do not appreciate the Chinese view that the employee must 
think like the employer. It is a most degrading form of slavery ; 
not simply purchasing their labor but buying their souls. If one 
is doubtful of the truth of this statement, let him inquire and see ! 

A very serious personal question is, do I help my converts to 
grow in grace? Is it true, as is often said, that the native Church 
does not flourish near the missionary center? Is it possible that 
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there is a sense in which the missionary may act as thorns to choke 
the spiritual life of the young Christian ? More than this, when one 
who has only handled copper and who is but a child, has hundreds 
of dollars to pass through his hands every year, the foreigner leads 
his brother in the path of temptation. If it be said, “I have not 
time to attend to minor details; the answer is, “No man that 
warreth entangleth himself with the affairs of this life.’ The love 
of money is the root of all evil to our brethren and sisters. Their 
conversation is not in heaven but in cash. Just as the Yellow 
River, “ China’s sorrow,” annually overflows its banks, causing so 
much suffering, so the floods of mission money weaken the foun- 
dations of the sacred temple. What more effectual method of 
suicide than by gold leaf? An English Baptist pronounces money 
used in misson work as so much poison to the native Church. A 
Kiangsu Baptist calls it the bane and dry rot. 

The aim of this paper is to secure the most good with our grants 
of $150,000. One mission with $35,000 has four men preaching, 
at an average of $8,750. Allowing from $2,500 to $3,500 (an average 
of $3,000) for each station where there are two men, we might 
occupy fifty cities instead of six. ‘This allows for auxilliary work on 
a moderate scale. The subject, in a nutshell is this—Is it wiser to 
continue our present system with twenty missionaries preaching, or 
to take the same money to pay the salaries of 100 Knglish and 
Americans who will herald a risen Jesus in Kiangsu ? 

Is it desirable to teach English in our Mission schools? It is 
said that there is a loud call at this juncture for English and that 
the Church ought to take advantage of it in order to give the 
Chinese Christians English. The thought might be advanced, that if 
there is a call for English it ought to be a self-supporting call. If the 
Chinese will support men to teach Knelish it would be wise for the 
Boards to pay the travelling expenses of a large number of Christian 
teachers who after arrival would be at their own charges. The 
principal difficulty heretofore experienced has been in the matter 
of time. In Tungchow Fu, students are retained eleven years, in 
Shanghai where the Church has furnished money with a princely 
hand and a fine corps of Professors, the average has been about 
eleven months. Out of 1,600 boys only 6, up to last fall, had 
remained long enough to begin advanced studies. If English- 
studying pupils would contract on a self-supporting basis for six 
years, the question would present a different aspect. 

A second thought is the difficulty of obtaining a foreign tongue. 
We know what the labor is to obtain a speaking knowledge of 
Chinese. English isin an enemy’s country. I have watched a class 
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of students taught English for three years. Can they carry on the 
simplest conversation? If you feed them with an English spoon 
they will swallow, but are they not too indolent in this department 
to put forth the necessary effort? Is there the slightest hope of 
bringing the work to perfection in a school in the interior ? 

Dr. Mateer takes the ground, and the argument cannot be 
gainsayed, that it unfits them for becoming good scholars in the 
native Classics, which is an absolute necessity if they are to be 
teachers among their own people. They will have a smattering of 
English and despise their own books; they will be ‘neither fish nor 
fowl.” 

It is said that Western translations 


are so limited, we have 
only to give them English, and it opens 


a mine of literary wealth. 
But it takes very accurate scholarship to be able to work that mine. 
Are translations so limited? Examine the catalogues with their 
hundreds of publications. 

What is the aim and object of the training in our Mission 
Colleges ¥ Let that be kept directly before the mind. To illustrate. 
In Japan by a seven years course in medicine the Japanese become 
fine German Surgeons, but I was told that their practice was not 
large because the people were too poor to pay for foreign medicines. 
Why should they not be taught to apply their own native remedies ? 
So let our schools be built out of Chinese materials, without the 
importation of American brick. Mr. Wylie said at the Conference, 
“In educating, we must not denationalize them.’ There can be no 
more dangerous experiment, especially looking at the subject in its 
moral and religious aspects. We take them out of their native 
waters and after the approved method of the Mongolian market, 
inflate them with foreign water. 

We need mission schools, but the school must be so conducted 
as to promote the interests of the Kingdom of Christ. A school 
changed from Chinese to English, goes from the Church to the 
world. The students do not look forward to be evangelists to their 
own people, but evangelists to the foreigners at a port. There is 
also the question as to the commanding position of a mammoth school, 
where there is a coney Church. Will not the latter be so over- 
shadowed that it will pine away and die for want of the sunlight of 
heaven ? 

Let us glance at the subject of teaching English to girls so ably 
discussed in Woman’s Work May 1884. The writers say :—‘ Did we 
bestow this (English) upon them in the undeveloped state of their 
moral and spiritual nature, we should be putting dangerous weapons 
into weak, unskilled hands, and might hinder rather than advance 
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“To be able to read and write 
her own language would place a young Chinese woman intellectually 
far above ordinary Chinese women, and would fully satisfy almost 
any Chinaman who seeks an educated wife, while we all, who live 
at the open ports, know to what class a knowledge of English would 
render her most attractive.” 


the elevation we so much desire.’ 


The apostle James discusses the question of a pious and godly 
ministry. He calls the life of faith and prayer the body, and active 
labor the soul, the reverse of the way we would have said it, showing 
that it is an inspired illustration. A man may be full of the Holy 
Ghost and join in the daily prayer meeting, but unless he gives an 
active proof of his ministry he is a corpse. ‘The body of faith 
without the soul of works is dead. 





SEVERAL REPORTS OF MEDICAL WORK. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL WORK IN SWATOW. 
Miss C. II. Danietts M.D. sends us the following report which we regret could 
not have appearedin our January number :— 
\ Y medical work in Swatow began in 1879 in a small dispensary. 
Under the supervision of Rev. S. B. Partridge two small 
buildings were completed, and opened to Women and Children in 
January 1883. 

It has been the intention of those interested, to maintain 
well a limited medical work, and not to allow its dimensions to 
exceed, or its character to pass beyond, that of a real evangelizing 
agency. This beginning of a Hospital for Women and Children is 
under the auspices of the Woman’s Baptist Missionary Society 
of the West, which is auxiliary to the Missionary Union. The two 
buildings are well finished and fitted and finely located for venti- 
lation and drainage, being on a side hill which is visited by the 
fresh sea breezes and drained perfectly by well constructed drains. 
At the foot of the hill a living stream furnishes the necessary abun- 
dance of pure water. The location provides for another building. 
‘he buildings as now arranged accommodate twenty-two patients, 
furnish a dispensing room, a waiting room, cook room and a bath 
room. It is one of the most delightful places in all China, and it 
makes my heart ache to tell you that when I had been but eight 
months in the enjoyment of that work which I had striven so hard 
to establish, when the building was well filled with patients and I 
was most happy in the work, I was attacked by Sciatica, which 
finally brought me home. 
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In my hospital I employed a Bible-woman and two nurses. 
The dispensary was open to out-patients three days of each week, 
and about 900 patients thus received attention during the eight 
months. Among the in-patients three were brought to Christ, two 
of whom He has since called to Himself, and others were greatly 
interested in the Gospel as presented by the faithful Bible-woman. 
I have never been ambitious to make my work appear great from a 
medical stand-point, but I have been extremely desirous to make it 
a means of bringing souls to Christ, and so I have endeavored to do 
an acceptable medical work. 

It is the purpose of the Board to send another lady physician 
to Swatow in the Autumn, if possible, and if I am again able to do 
the work, I purpose to return to it. This temporary closing of the 
Hospital is one of the many perplexing experiences through which 
the Father teaches the children to take a firmer hold on Him, 
and while they work to do it with His honor in view, and to leave 
results to Him. 

THE HANGCHOW MEDICAL MISSION. 

The Third Annual Report of Dr. Main’s work, in connection 
with the Church Missionary Society, speaks of having entered on a 
new stage of development. In September, 1884, the old Hospital 
was pulled down, and on the 14th of May, 1885, the new building 
was dedicated in the name of the “ Great Physician.” The statistics 
of patients treated during 1885, give us the following figures :— 
Out-patients (only one visit registered) male 5,899, female 2,032 ; 
In-patients, male 306, female 68; suicides, male 48, female 31 ; 
visited at their homes 180; seen in the country 1,460; Total 10,024. 
The average length of stay in Hospital of in-patients, thirty days ; 
Daily average attendance, 89; number of visits by out-patients 
to the Dispensary, 13,040; Visits paid at their homes 1,216. 
The number of surgical operations was 761; of which 173 were 
on the eye, and 289 extraction of teeth. 

Opium-smoking is illustrated by several cuts, copies of Chinese 
pictures. Of the 123 who were admitted, only six left the Hospital 
before a cure was effected. “As to what percentage of them 
remain steadfast after they leave us, I am not prepared to say; 
however, I can bear testimony to the fact that all do not return to 
the degrading pipe. Cured opium-smokers require to be rejoiced over 
with fear and trembling.” Dr. Main bears unequivocal testimony to 
the terrible results of the habit, the concluding words of which 
are ;—“ Opium-smoking is sucking the life out of the people; it 
robs them of their funds, friends, and filial affection, unfits them 
for their work, and hurries them to destruction and the grave.” 
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Fourteen medical students have been under training during the 
year, and a good deal of time has been devoted tothem. ‘“ An 
efficient Native Medical Mission Agency is much wanted in China,” 
says Dr. Main. Several pages of the report give facts regarding 
the riot on the 29th of July, and in regard to cases of Malingery 
and to native Superstitions. Regarding the religious work, Dr. 
Main says ;—“ During the year we have had much encouragement, 
and higher satisfaction than that derived from relieving human 
suffering. A few patients professed faith in Jesus Christ, and 
some few of them we trust are really hopefully converted. Our 
work has taken root, and its influence is being felt not only in 
the city but all over the province.” 

THE TUNGCHOW DISPENSARY. 

Doctor Jas. B. Neal kindly sends us the First Annual Report 
of his Dispensary in Tungchow Fu, Shantung. Besides a well- 
situated and very convenient Dispensary, Dr. Neal had a room in a 
temple with a few beds. “The whole number of visits to the 
Dispensary during the year was 4,020, the whole number of days 
open 244, giving an average of somewhat over sixteen a day; besides 
which fifteen cases were treated in the Hospital.” Diseases of the 
eye were of course very prominent, after which came skin diseases, 
but among general diseases, dyspepsia holds by far the most 
commanding position. ‘The Chinese here in North China all eat 
their heaviest meal late in the evening, and as their food is mostly 
vegetable, with a great deal of waste in it, they are compelled to eat 
enormously, until by constant abuse and stretching, their stomachs 
are outraged to the last degree. If there is any virtue in hot water 
certainly the Chinese should have healthy stomachs, for they consider 
it very bad indeed to drink any but hot water, especially at their 
meals. Notwithstanding their care in this respect, and despite the 
fact that they consider the stomach the very centre of life, they 
nevertheless are extremely disordered in that important organ.” Dr. 
Neal finds it very hard, as others have done, ‘“‘ to make the Chinese 
understand that they owe anything to themselves, or that they are 
bound to second efforts that are being made to help them in sickness.” 
Dr. Mills has helped in the religious work. “It is the earnest wish 
of all interested in the Medical Work in Tungchow, that it should 
be made a strong and helpful adjunct to the preaching of the Gospel. 
If it fails in accomplishing good for souls, the main object in our 
coming to China will also fail of its accomplishment.” 

THE MACKAY MISSION HOSPITAL. 

The report before us covers 1884, and 1885. The Hospital is 

under the care of Dr. C. H. Johansen, and is in connection with Dr. 
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Mackay’s Mission. The war with France prevented the earlier 
publication of the report for 1884. Assistance rendered wounded 
soldiers, ‘‘ has somewhat contributed to mitigate the hostile feelings 
of the Chinese population against foreigners.” One hundred and 
eight-five soldiers were received into the Hospital, and 1,500 more 
received treatment. Dr. Johansen intimates that he will be obliged 
to leave the work temporarily in other hands, and gives with well- 
grounded satisfaction the figures of increase of patients, from 738 
in 1878, to 3,012 in 1884, and 2,806 in 1885. 

Dr. Mackay reports of his Medical Work in the country, which 
was interrupted fora year. He was welcomed every where on his reap- 
pearance. Since the French left he has extracted 1,047 teeth, and 
with the assistance of his preachers has relieved 2,784 cases of 
suffering, some of which were rather grave cases. ‘ Be the glory 
of iron-hearted warriors to shed blood and cause weeping and woe. 
Be it ours to ‘heal the sick,’ raise aloft the red cross, unfurl the 
white flag to the breeze, and proclaim Peace to a world full of 
misery and sorrow.” 

THE MEDICAL MISSIONARY HOSPITAL AT FATSHAN. 

This Hospital is in connection with the Wesleyan Missionary 
Society, about fifteen milesfrom Canton, and the report before us 
is for 1885. The Hospital is under the care of Drs. Wenyon and 
Macdonald, with Mr. Anton Anderson as Apothecary. The circum- 
stances of the work were not very favorable during 1885, owing to 
the hostilities with France, the fall of Langson, and the advance 
of the French forces upon the frontier of Kwansi, yet the five years 
of past work had so established the reputation of the Hospital that 
the patients were almost as numerous as ever. Out-patients, new 
cases, 4,151; old cases, 4,291; in-patients 499; patients visited 
at home, 85; total 9,006. Of Surgical cases there have been 306. 
A third of these patients were women. “The unwillingness of 
Chinese women to consult male physicians must have been very 
much exaggerated,” says the report, ‘‘or social opinion here differs 
considerably from that of other parts of China. There is of course, 
a wide-spread prejudice against foreigners, and therefore against 
foreign physicians, in all sections of society, and timid women are 
more likely to be affected by this prejudice than men, but we have 
never had any lack of female patients, and among them have been 
members of the aristocratic families, the wives or mothers of some 
of the high mandarins whose homes are in Fatshan.” The floods 
of 1885, were more disastrous than usual. Frequent aid has been 
sought in cases of attempted suicide. Pulmonary consumption is 
spoken of as a common disease in that part of China. Fifty cases 
of chronic Opium Poisoning were treated. Sixteen days of complete 
abstinence from opium is enforced. Neither opium nor its alcaloids 
are used, but the first few days of abstinence are with the majority 
days of intense misery. It is feared that few have strength of will 
enough to resist the lure, when they again return to their old 
associations. Dr. Wenyon and Mr. Anderson went by request of 
the Chinese Government, in April, to Lungchow, where they rendered 
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important medical and surgical assistance. Six patients in the 
Hospital at Fatshan (one man and five women) have been received 
by baptism into the Church. 

THE FOOCHOW MEDICAL MISSIONARY HOSPITAL. 

This institution is in connection with the A. B. C. F. M. 
Mission, and is under the care of Dr. Whitney. It is the Fourteenth 
Annual Report that is before us. During the greater part of 1885 
the Hospital was under the care of Dr. T. B. Adam, and of Dr. 
T. Rennie, until Dr. Whitney’s return from the United States, in 
November. The number of in-patients was 604; dispensary 
patients, new 2,615; old 645; making a total of 3,864. The 
number of Surgical Operations was 425. The number of in-patients 
was greatly increased over former years by the increase of soldiers 
in Foochow, and the favorable impression made upon Chinese 
Military Officers by the skill and help of the native assistants; a 
subscription of $300.00 having been received from the officials 
through Mr. Wingate, the United States Consul. Two of the 
assistants received the fifth and sixth Degrees of Military Honors, 
the text and translation of which are given at the end of the Report. 
Five cases are mentioned as having become interested in the truth, 
regarding which Dr. Whitney says ;—‘‘ While it is pleasant to do so 
much that is purely philanthropic, it is gratifying also to see some 
of it crystalizing into that which is Christian.” 





Kehoes From Hther ands. 


The Rev. J. R. Goddard, reports to the Baptist Missionary 
Magazine that the Churches of their connection in the Chekiang 
Province, “ Are advancing well in the line of self-support; ice., 
they are learning how to govern themselves, and to transact 
business. The Church at the West Gate, Ningpo, has since 
February, [1885], paid half the salary of its pastor. Next year, 
I think, they will raise three-fourths. They are very poor, and 
have not yet learned the blessedness of giving, but I think they 
are doing very well, and are willing to do all they can.” 

The Missionary Herald for April has a letter from Dr. Blodget, 
which reports that the Peking College, under the Government, has 
recently received an impulse in its forward movement. There 
have been 500 candidates for entrance, of whom 100 or more will 
probably be received, of more learning and ability than those 
admitted in previous years. ‘The President of the college and 
two of the older professors have recently been decorated with the 
rank of Chinese magistrates of the third and fourth grades 
respectively, which fact will have its influence in elevating the 
institution in the estimate of the Chinese.” 
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The Church Missionary Intelligencer for April, gives the 
Annual Reports of Right Rev. Bishop Moule, Archdeacon Moule, 
and Rev. J. C. Hoare. Archdeacon Moule reports the baptism at 
Shanghai during the year 1885 of five adults, which with accretions 
from Ningpo and Hongkong, carries the membership up from thirty- 
seven to forty-nine. The Cathedral congregation collected on 
Advent Sunday $330.00 for the C. M. 8. work in Shanghai. 
Mr. Hoare gives full accounts of his evangelistic efforts and those 
of his theological students during the summer, which have before 
been noticed in the Recorder. He says :—‘“I hope that in this work 
we have the commencement of a native itinerant band. Half a 
dozen such men carrying the Gospel to places where Christ is not 
known would, through God’s grace, be a power in the province; 
and I see no reason why such a band should not be set on foot 
before twelve months are over. With the Society’s consent and the 
necessary funds, we might set it on foot at once.” Mr. Hoare closes 
his report as follows :—‘‘ Men and women, old and young, are now 
eager, and working hard for the spread of the Gospel. Above all, 
they are praying. The spirit of prayer has been deepened of late; 
and in all sections of our mission, amongst men and amongst 
women, amongst the boys and amongst the girls in the schools, 
prayer meetings are frequent. May we not therefore look for an 
outpouring of the Spirit of God upon this place ?” 

Rev. G. W. Woodall of Chinkiang writes to the Gospel in all 
Lands about one of their native preachers, appointed at the Annual 
Meeting to their district, who arrived late Saturday night, too late to 
make preparations for meals on the Sabbath, and who with his 
wife and daughter had decided to fast for the day rather than 
go to the shops to purchase any thing on the Sabbath. 

The Church Missionary Intelligencer for March contains a short 
letter from Messrs Smith and Studd of the China Inland Mission, 
Ping Yang Fu, to “ Intending Missionaries,” giving first a number 
of ‘warnings and hints,” as sensible as they-are Scriptural, and 
closing with a few facts regarding possibilities: of work in China ; 
stating that in three or four months of ordinary study, a man 
can do most useful work ; and giving a favorable estimate of Chinese 
diet, dress, and traveling facilities, and of the opening for work. 
Their last sentence is, “‘ We want laborers who know God, and 
believe in the Holy Ghost.” 
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Hritorial ates andr Missionary Hetus, 


NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


It is stated that arrangements 
As 

have been made between the French 
and Chinese Governments in con- 
sequence of which the so-called 
North Cathedral, in Peking, which 
overlooks the Imperial Palace, is 
to be removed to another site at the 
expense of the Chinese Government, 


who also are to provide the new site. | 


Dr. J. C. Thomson and Mr. 


Hager recently returned from a} 
long and thorough tour in the | 


South Western part of the Kwang- 
tung Province, visiting many places 


not before seen by foreigners. They | 


made large sales of books, and 


Mr. W. H. Murray, in Peking, on 
the Braille System of points and 
lines. 


The following statistics are re- 
ported from Japan for December 
| 3lst, 1885. Number of Churches 
| 151 (31 more than in 1884, and 63 
more than in 1882); Members 
11,604 (2,925 more than in 1884, 
and 7,835 more than in 18823) 
Contributions $23,406.97 ($6,415.37 
more than in 1884, and $10,949.90 
more than in 1882). 


We are rejoiced to hear that at 
last a purchase of land has been 
effected at Paoting-fu for the houses 
of the mission at that station. 


The American Bible Society, in 
advance of the application from 


dispensed medicine also, though | 
their rapid passage from place to | 
place prevented much Medical | 
Work. 


We learn that Dr. E. G. Horder, | 


of the C. M. S. Mission, is pre- 
paring to build a Hospital at 
Pakhoi. 


The Rev. Krnest Faber, lately of 


Canton, has removed to Shanghai, | 


where he will act as editor in 
connection with the Book and Tract 
Society of China. We welcome 
him, as a great addition to the 
working missionary force in Central 
China. 


The Gospel by Mark in Mandarin, 
for the blind, after Mr. Moon’s 


system, has just been published in | 


England, the romanization having 
as we understand been done by Mr. 
Hudson Taylor. <A few copies 
have been received, and can be 
had by application to the China 
Inland Mission. An introductory 
note mentions the fact that this is 
the 250th language in which the 
Scriptures have been printed after 
the so-called “Moon System.” 
We learn also that the Gospel of 
Matthew and the Acts of the 


Apostles have been stereotyped by | 


Peking published in our last issue, 
(which has not yet reached them) 
| have authorized the publication of 
|a tentative edition of a gospel of 


| Dr. Blodget’s and Bishop Burdon’s 
| Easy Wenli version, founded on 


the Northern Mandarin, and the 
| Gospel of Matthew is now being 
sent to missionaries and friends of 
the Bible, for critical study. 


A missionary from China, at a 
recent meeting in Providence, 
| Rhode Island, United States Amer- 
lica, said :—“*I favor the anti- 
Chinese movement, for California 
is too corrupt a place for the China- 
man to be in. Let him stay at 
|home until a purer Christianity 
may meet him than that now 
offered on the Pacific Coast. 


At the last Annual Meeting of 
|the Methodist Mission in North 
| China, it was resolved that, to the 
| Boarding School at Peking, a school 
| shall be annexed for the children 
| of missionaries and other foreigners, 
| the school to be called the Wiley 
| Institute; but we are informed 
| that the development of this project 
is a matter of the future. 
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We learn from Nature, of the 
death of Prof. Zakharow, of the 
University at St. Petersburgh. 
He came to China as a Russian 
missionary nearly thirty years ago, 
and became eminent for his 
philological learning. He was the 
author of a Manchu-Russian Dic- 
tionary published in 1875, and he 
left a  Chinese-Manchu-Russian 
Dictionary almost completed. He 
was also the author of a Grammar 
of the Manchu language. 


We learn from the Athenceum 
that the Prince of Wales, as Pres- 
ident of the Health Exhibition, 
has presented to the British Mu- 
seum the collection of 600 books 
in Chinese, (being translations 
of European works into that 
language,) which was exhibited 
by the Chinese Government at 
South Kensington last year. 


Numbers five and six of the Jour- 
nal of the China Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, published in one, 
make a very valuable pamphlet. 
The symposium on “ The Chinese 
Theatricals” would have furnish- 
ed illustrations to Mr. Posnett in 
his recent volume on “Comparative 
Literature.” ‘‘ The Seaports of In- 
dia and Canton described by 








Chinese Voyagers of the Fifteenth 
Century” interesting as it is, is | 
less attractive than Dr. Hirth’s | 
invaluable, ‘‘ List of Books and | 
Papers on China published since 1st | 
January, 1884.” It is evident that | 
this Society has entered on a stage | 
of increased activity and useful- 
ness. 


THE WORLD'S WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN 
TEMPERANCE UNION. 

We have reeeived a copy of a 
Petition of the World’s Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union to the 
Governments of the World, col- 
lectively and severally, beseeching 
them, “To strip away the safe- 
guards and sanctions of the law 
from the Drink Traffic and the 





Opium Trade, and to protect our 
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Homes by the Total Prohibition of 
this two-fold curse of civilization.” 
For the entire text of the Petition 
with the accompanying Explanation, 
we must refer to T'e Temperance 
Union. Itis to be signed only by 
women. That this is no mere 
paper-movement, is shown by the 
fact that Mrs. Mary Clement Leavitt 
is now making the tour of the world 
under the auspices of the Branch 
vf the above-mentioned society in 
the United States of America, 
which is simply a Preliminary 
Committee for the organization of 
a World’s Union. She has recent- 
ly visited and organized the work 
in the Sandwich Islands, New 
Zealand, and a large part of 
Australia. It is supposed that it 
may take at least five years to 
work up the petition, and secure 
the perfect organization of the 
World’s Union, and whatever time 
and expense it may involve, the 
women who have already taken 
hold of this movement are prepared 
to devote to it. In due time Mrs. 
Leavitt may be expected in China, 
when we can assure her of a warm 
welcome from all Total Abstinence 
men as Well as women. Perchance 
she will give this cause amorg us 
the impulse it just now so much 
needs. 


THE AMERICAN MEDICAL MISSIONARY 
ASSOCIATION. 

On the 19th day of March, 1885, 
a society with the above name was 
organized in Chicago. It follows 
the example of the Edinburgh 
Medical Missionary Society, and 
proposes to aid young men and 
women in acquiring a thorough 
medical training, and to furnish the 
various Missionary Boards with 
Medical Missionaries, and also to 
establish, either independently or 
in co-operation with other Societies, 
Medical Mission Stations and free 
Dispensaries among the heathen. It 
does not yet seem to have done more 
than to organize and commence the 
publication of a quarterly magazine 
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called The Medical Missionary, the | 
first number of which, for January, 
1886, is before us. Its terms are 
$1.00 a year, with a reduction of 
fifty per cent to Foreign Mission- 
aries. Notwithstanding the num- 
ber of missionary magazines, we 
shall rejoice if there is found 
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room for yet another without 
denominational connections. We 
also note with interest that the 
New York Medical Society for 
local Missionary Work, has now 
become also a Foreign Missionary 
society, with a training medical 
institute attached. 





Diary of Events 


April, 1886. 


A massacre of 442 Roman Catholics 
reported at Quang Bang, Annam. 

21st.—Uprising against the English 
at Mandalay. 

25th.—Liu-Jung-Fu, the Black Flag 
Leader, appointed Colonel of Namoa, | 
by Imperial decree. 

29th.—A great fire at Singapore.— 
Voleanic eruption at Smeroe, Java. 


May, 1886. 


Ist.—The newly laid-out Garden in 


in the Mar Last. 


years in China, the last twenty-five of 
which were spent at Ningpo. 

12th.—H. E. Teng Chén-shin arrives 
at Canton from labor on the frontier 
of Tonquin in the Delimitation Com- 
mission. 

17th.—Prince Ch‘un receives all the 
Consuls and the Commissioner of 
Customs, at Tientsin. 

19th.—Col. Denby, United States 
Minister to China, arrives at Shanghai 
from a visit to the southern ports.— 
Sir John Walsham, British Minister 
to China arrives at Shanghai from 


front of the old French Consulate England, en rowte for Peking. 
Buildings at Shanghai, opened.—Mr. 23rd.—Prince Ch‘un received at 


C. A. Sinclair retires from the English | Chefoo by thirty men-of-war of various 


Consular service, after forty-three | nationalities. 


— 
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Births, Marriages & Deaths, | 


MARRIAGES. 

At the English Consulate Newchwang, | 
April 21st, by the Rev. John | 
Macintyre, (United Presbyterian | 
Mission) Rev. THomas C. Futon 
M. A. (Irish Presbyterian Mission) | 
to Miss Barpara M. Prittz (United | 
Presbyterian Mission.) 


BIRTHS. 


At Lawrence, Otago, New Zealand, | 
February Ist, the wife of Mr. A. | 
Don, (of the Otago and Southland | 
Presbyterian Chinese Mission) of a | 
son. 

At 142 Ingleby Drive, Glasgow, 20th | 
February, the wife of THomas 
Patoy, of the B. and F. Bible 
Society, of a son. 

At Nankin, May 2rd, the wife of Rev. | 
J. Jackson of Wuhu, of a son. 


DEATHS. 
At St. John’s Shanghai, Monday, 8rd 
May, CHARLOTTE IRENE, beloved 
wife of Rev. Sipney C. Partridge. 


Arrivals and Departures, 
ARRIVALS. 

At Shanghai, May 10th, Mrs. A. 
Dowstey and three children, from 
England for Ichang. 

At Shanghai, May 21st, Miss NELLIF 
R. GREEN, for M. E. Mission North 
China. 

DEPARTURES. 

From Hongkong, April 28th, 
Honolulu, Rev. R. LrEcHier 
wife. 

From Shanghai, May Ist, Rt. Rev. 
BisHor Boon, for Europe. 

From Shanghai, May 5th, for United 
States America, D. E. Osporne 
M. D. wife and child of Taiku; and 
Mrs. A. P. Parker of Soochow. 


— 


for 
and 





— 





